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Nevertheless, as it had the favour of the King, the
assistance of Pitt, and the support of a solid Tory
majority in the House of Commons, it was easily able
to carry on the Government. Moreover, for a time
fortune favoured it. Within a week of its establish-
ment Abercromby gained a decisive victory over the
French at Alexandria and compelled the armies of
Bonaparte to evacuate Egypt. On April 2, Nelson
caused the total collapse of the Armed Neutrality ,by
his defeat of the Danes at Copenhagen. Above all,
Addington, whose inability to wage war made him sin-
cerely pacific, at the end of twelve months (March,
1802) successfully concluded with Bonaparte the Treaty
of Amiens, which terminated the conflict with France
that had been raging since the beginning of 1793.

The conclusion of this treaty, the terms of which
could not possibly have been accepted by Pitt, marked
the apogee of Addington's good fortune. The country
was so thoroughly tired of apparently fruitless war that
any sort of a peace was welcome. For a moment Adding-
ton enjoyed a mild popularity. It sufficed to turn his
head. He began to think that he was as great a man as
Pitt, and that he had no need of anyone's support. He
ceased to consult Pitt, and, when Pitt withdrew in
lofty dudgeon into the country, he ventured to describe
his Olympian aloofness as " sulking." Pitt, therefore,
came back and speedily transmuted his silent resent-
ment into vocal criticism. In doing so he merely joined
himself to his cousin, William Grenville, and to his old
antagonist, Charles James Fox, both of whom had been
vehemently hostile to Addington from the first.

The three critics of Addington's mediocre Ministry
soon had enough to talk about. For the Treaty of
Amiens had scarcely been completed when Napoleon
Bonaparte began a process of peaceful penetration on the
Continent that rapidly added to his already dangerously
wide dominions more subject territories than he had
been able to acquire in all tne course of his wars. Under